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around which French Canadian social life was built.
There were even to be found, among the French
Canadians, unconscious allies who had lost all hope of
survival; the hardest and most difficult task still lay
ahead.

A new leader immediately joined battle. He was
33 years of age and had neither desired nor sought
leadership. He had been numbered among the "unruly
critics of authority" of November 1837 and was called
to the leadership by the vigour of his actions. His
name was Louis Hippolyte La Fontaine. La Fontaine
had grasped immediately the significance for the future
of his people of "the forcible annexation of Lower
Canada to Upper Canada."9 But with a keen sense of
reality, sure of himself, if not completely sure of some
of his fellows, far-sighted, even-tempered, he vigorously
condemned any thought of a policy of abstention or
isolation. He was not among those who were content
to protest against the Union and to demand its repeal.
Yet he had not lost faith in the survival of his people.
The French Canadians, he felt, instead of lamenting it,
had only to accept the new regime, to concentrate on
all that was good in it, and to use the weapon of
responsible government which it had placed in their
hands. A Union in which all defects had been made
good and from which all injustice had been removed
might, in the end, work to their advantage. Once the
political question had been regulated the question of
nationality would have its turn, since the two were
separated only by the order in which they were to be
taken up.

9 Hommages a La Fontaine, Abbe Lionel Groulx, Montreal,
1931.